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FRIDAY, JUNE 22, 1956 


Hovse Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign AFFaIrrs, 
Ap Hoc Suscommirrer on H. R. 8788, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee convened, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a. m., in 
room G-3, United States Capitol, Hon. Omar Burleson (chairman) 
presiding. 

Mr. Burueson. The ad hoc subcommittee will come to order, for the 
consideration of H. R. 8788, introduced by our colleague, Mr. Carna- 
han. Mr. Carnahan, the committee will be glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


ee CaRNAHAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I deeply appreciate this opportunity of presenting the legislation 
that I have introduced. 

I introduced similar legislation in the 83d Congress, and introduced 
again H. R. 8788 in the 84th Congress. 

This legislation is designed to assist the President in conducting the 
foreign affairs of the United States. It is my hope that this legislation 
would assist by establishing continuity of foreign policy and providing 
a reliable source of information concerning the foreign affairs of the 
country. 

This information would be gotten together and would be available 
for the executive department, or any officers of the Government, and 
for the Senate and House of Representatives, and would also, in my 
opinion, supply valuable and much-needed information to the public 
at. large. 

Since the end of World War II, the American people have ex- 
pressed a concern and expended their resources for the achievement 
and maintenance of international peace and security to a degree un- 
surpassed in the annals of history. In this process the President has 
the primary role, since he is charged with the responsibility for the 
conduct of foreign affairs. While it is true the Secretary of State is 
the right arm of the President in fulfilling this r responsibility, the 
President procures advice from many agencies of the Government and 
from many private sources. Some of the agencies involved in advising 
the President.are in turn advised by special commissions and boards 
and other private agencies. However, the widespread mechanism of 
the executive branch, and outside advice to the President on foreign 
affairs, lacks cohesion, continuity, and perhaps the greatest defect of 
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all, it lacks nonpartisanship. To remove these obstacles and deterrents 
to effective international leadership of the United States, the legisla- 
tion I have in mind would establish a Foreign Affairs Advisory Board 
appointed by the President with senatorial confirmation. 

The function of this Board would be to make a continuing study 
and evaluation of international conditions for the purpose of sup- 
plying information to the President. The Board would devote their 
full time to this task. 

Responsible world leadership demands the establishment of such 
a board. The very best and most effective foreign policy within our 
capabilities will be vigorously challenged by the foes of the free world 
as they have been challenged during the past quarter of a century. 
Our course must be securely built on wisdom and justice, and it must 
be courageous, firm, and continuous. 

Of course, there can be just one foreign policy and the most im- 
portant step in its further development would be removing, so far 
as possible, its formation and implementation from the arena Sf par- 
tisan politics 

The purpose of this proposed legislation is to develop and imple- 
ment such a foreign policy. As a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs—and I think my experience would be similar to that 
of other members—I have become increasingly aware of the need for 
the very best possible, well formulated and effectively implemented 
long-range foreign policy. Right at the present time we have pending 
three separate studies of our foreign policy. We have a study which 
is being considered by the executive branch, and we felt something 
should be done along that-line and considered the possibility of set- 
ting up such a study in the mutual security bill as we passed it. But 
we finally settled for a statement of policy, as you know. 

That statement of policy to me is excellent argument for the forma- 
tion of such a board as I propose. 

If you will tolerate me, I would like to read that statement of policy 
to you. 

The Congress of the United States, recognizing the peace of the world and 
the security of the United States are endangered as long as international com- 
munism and the nations it controls continue by threat of military action, use of 
economic pressure, internal subversion, or other means to attempt to bring under 
their domination peoples now free and independent and continue to deny the 
rights of freedom and self-government to peoples and nations once free but now 
subject to such domination, declares it to be the policy of the United States to 
continue as long as such danger to the peace of the world and to the security of 
the United States persists to make available to free nations and peoples upon 
request assistance of such nature and in such amounts as the United States is 
able to provide compatible with its own stability, strength, and other obligations, 
and as may be needed and effectively used by such free nations and peoples to 
help them maintain their freedom. 


The board of the kind that I propose is certain to be valuable in 
determining the needs of these nations, and how effectively those 
nations might be able to use the aid that we would extend. 

And then the Senate has a resolution, Senate Resolution 285, which 
proposes a study, and I would like to read a portion of that for the 
record. This is Senate Resolution 285, introduced by our colleague, 
Senator Mansfield. 

Whereas there has been no public, nonpartisan examination of United States 


foreign-aid policies since studies undertaken prior to the beginning of the 
Marshall plan; and 
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and I might say, had we had such a board we would not have had that 
long lapse of time when there was no nonpartisan examination of 
foreign policy of the United States— 

Whereas an important portion of the United States Government budget has 
been and is being devoted to foreign-aid programs ; and 

Whereas since the inception of foreign-aid programs fundamental changes 
have taken place in the world situation and in the relative strength of countries 
both friendly and unfriendly toward the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations shall arrange for ex- 
haustive studies to be made of the extent to which foreign assistance by the 
United States Government serves, can be made to serve, or does not serve, the 
national interest, to the end that such studies and recommendations based 
thereon may be available to the Senate in considering foreign-aid policies for 
the future. 


That is a portion of the Senate resolution. 

Then yesterday our own committee adopted this resolution: 

ResoWwed, That the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives shall examine and reappraise, under the direction of the chairman, the 
objectives, methods, and results of the foreign policies and programs of the 
United States involved in the Mutual Security Act and related-legislation and 
shall prepare its findings and recommendations not later than February 1, 1957. 

I point out these three studies which seem to be groping for some- 
thing, to say that in my opinion we should have a responsible board 
which gives full time and attention to the foreign affairs, and to the 
study of situations as they develop throughout the world. 

Now, if these three studies are made, it is likely that they will be 
treated as many other studies are treated. They will be made and 
filed and that will be the last of them and there will probably not be 
any coordination of what is found by the three separate studies. 

Foreign policy, in my opinion, is too important not to be pulled 
together and formulated by somebody who is charged definitely with 
that responsibility. 

That is about the presentation that I wanted to make. However, 
I wish that we might take the time to hurriedly read through the bill 
that I propose, and then I will be glad to attempt to discuss any 
questions that you might want to raise. 

With your tolerance, may I read through the bill? 

Mr. Burieson. Certainly. 

Mr. CarnaHan (reading) : 


H. R. 8788 
A BILL To provide for the establishment of the Foreign Affairs Advisory Board 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, in order to assist the President in con- 
ducting the foreign affairs of the United States, to establish continuity of foreign 
policy, «nd to provide a reliable source of information concerning the foreign 
affairs of the United States for officers of the Government and the public at 
large, there is hereby established the Foreign Affairs Advisory Board (herein- 
after referred to as the ‘“Board’’). 


DUTIES OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Board to make a continuing study and evalu; 
ation of conditions in the United States and abroad which affect the foreign 
affairs of the United States, and to advise and consult with the President to 
assist him in formulating the foreign policy of the United States and in con- 
ducting the foreign affairs of the United States 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 5. (a) The Board shall be composed of nine members appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, solely on the 
basis of their knowledge, ability and experience in the field of foreign affairs 
and international affairs generally. No member of the Board shall be less than 
forty years of age. 

(b) The members of the Board shall serve for terms of eighteen years, except 
that the nine members first appointed shall serve for terms of two, four, six, eight, 
ten, twelve, fourteen, sixteen, and eighteen years, respectively as designated by 
the President at the time of appointment. 

(c) (1) Any vacancy occurring in the membership of the Board shall not 
affect its powers, but shall be filled in the same manner in which the original 
appointment was made. 

(2) Any member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration 
of the term for which his predecessor was appointed shall be appointed for the 
remainder of such term. 

(3) Any vacancy existing in the membership of the Board for more than one 
year shall be temporarily filled by majovity action of the remaining members of 
the Board. Such temporary appointee shall serve until an appointment is made 
as provided in paragraphs (1) and (2) of this subsection. 

(4) Upon the expiration of his term of office a member shall continue to serve 
until his successor is appointed and takes office. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE BOARD 


Seo. 4. (a) The Secretary of State shall be an ex officio member of the Board, 
and shall at his pleasure preside at its meetings. 

(b) The Board shall select one of its members who shall serve as its chairman 
and preside at all meeting not presided over by the Secretary of State. 

(c) The Board shall meet at regular intervals (not less often than once each 
month), and at such other times as the Board may decide and as the President 
may direct. 

(d) Five members of the Board shall constitute a quorum. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 5. Each member of the Board shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$25,000 a year, and shall in addition be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by him in the performance of the duties vested 
in the Board. 

STAFF OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 6. The Board shall have power to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems advisable. 


POWERS OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 7. (a) The Board, or any member thereof when so directed by the Board, 
may, for the purpose of carrying out the duties vested in the Board by this Act, 
hold such hearings and sit and act at such times and places, and take such testi- 
mony, as the Board or such member may deem advisable. Any member of the 
Board may administer oaths or affirmations to witnesses appearing before the 

soard or before such member. 

(b) The Board is authorized to secure directly from any executive department, 
agency, independent estabishment, or other instrumentality such information, 
suggestions, estimates, and statistics as it may require in carrying out its duties 
under this Act; and each such department, agency, independent establishment, 
and instrumentality is authorized and directed to furnish such information, 
suggestions, estimates, and statistics directly to the Board upon request therefor 
made by the Board. 

EXPENSES OF THE BOARD 

Sec. 8. There are authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary 

to carry out this Act. 


Mrs. Bouton. I am a little puzzled about this because it seems to 
me that it lessens the distance between the three separate branches of 
government. I do not see how we can intrude ourselves into the for- 
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eign policy and activities of the country inasmuch as the Constitution 

gives that power to the President. I can very well see that here in 
C ongress we might want continuity of study and so on. That is my 
first “question. How do you explain that? 

Mr. Carnawan. The Board is advi isory, and it is a Board that con- 
cerns itself with a study of the situation as it exists. The President 
would still be required to make any decision that had to be made, but 
he certainly would have at his fing gertips the story as it concer ned any 
spot in the world, or any situation in the world, with the very best 
information that could be pulled together. And with this information 
he can still make the decision that he wants to make. 

Mrs. Bouron. But he already has that. 

Mr. Carnanwan. He has it in a way. 

Mrs. Bouron. He has several Boards that do that. We do not have 
it in Congress. ‘That is the thing that eats me up occasionally—we 
do not get it. 

Mr. Carnawan. The thing that disturbs me, Mrs. Bolton, is that 
there are many boards that are attempting this task and none of them 
coordinate what the others are doing. We have it piecemeal. It 
would be the purpose of such a Board as this to examine anything that 
has to do with foreign policy, and the information that this Board 
gets would be available when a decision had to be made. I think it is 
expecting a lot of any President, when he comes in new into the office, 
to know everything. He comes in from a political campaign, of 
course, and that is the way that we hope he will always come in, and 
he will have been devoting his attention for 2 or 3 years to getting 
elected President of the United States. All of a sudden he is the Pres- 
ident and he must make decisions, and he has no particular source to 
turn to because his Cabinet is also new, and they no doubt have been 
rewarded for political activities. Political activity is the reason they 
get their appointments. If he had this Board sitting there with all 
the information ready, when a decision came up certainly he would not 
be cold on the job. He would have the best information available. 
Still he can make the decision that he cares to make. 

Mrs. Bourton. Where has he gotten his information? From certain 
boards that have been appointed to do just that, is that not so? 

Mr. CarnaHan. That is true. I still feel that there is no place 
where he information is pulled together. One board may give him 
the advice they have, but there may be a dozen or more boards that 
have information on the subject that he may not have a chance to see. 

Mrs. Borron. Is not that the business of the Secretary of State and 
his alinement of people? 

Mr. Carnanan. Ina way that is true, but the work of the Secretary 
of State is in a way operational, and there are many sources of in- 
formation that would be helpful even to the Secretary of State. Of 
course, the Advisory Board would be advising the Sec retar y of State. 

Mrs. Boron. I ‘confess that this confuses me. It seems to me 
that it adds just one more complicated bit of machinery to an already 
overcomplicated situation. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mrs. Bolton, it is because of the overcomplication 
that has prompted me to introduce the legislation. 

Mrs. Botton. I know it is. That is why IT am frankly saying that it 
confuses me. It is just one more thing. It is not really mand: atory. 
The Board would make a continuing study and would advise and 
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consult with the President. The President may not want the advice 
and consultation. Does he have to take it? 

Mr. Carnanan. No, he does not have to take it. 

Mrs. Bou'ron. Does he have to sit and listen to them ? 

Mr. Carnanan. Theoretically he would not have to. He would 
not have to read a report unless he wanted to. I can hardly con- 
ceive of a President who wants to make the best possible decision that 
he ean—and I am sure all of them do—who would not want the advice 
and help of a group of this type. 

Mrs. Bon wen I just wonder if he would. Suppose I were Presi- 
dent and I had a setup of a Secretary of State and all of these other 
boards that are responsible to the President to keep him informed and 
suddenly Congress came along and said, “We have to have a finger in 
the pie. We do not like the way it is, we do not have a finger in the 
pie.” I think that my inclination would be to say that the Con- 
stitution says it is not any of your business. 

Now, I do not want to take up all the time. I am just telling you of 
my problem in understanding it. 

You remember the time that General Marshall told us in very plain 
language, which none of us liked, that it was only through the cour- 
tesy of the President that we had any information at all from the Ex- 
ecutive, that we had no business to ask for it. Do you remember that 
day ? 

Mr. Carnanan. A board of this type would supply information 
for the Congress as well as for the President. 

Mrs. Bouton. I can see having something like this for the Con- 
gress. I think that that would be a highly desirable thing todo. We 
are going off in so many different directions with all our committees. 
The Government Administration Committee goes all over the world. 
There are 4 or 5 people from various agencies that go over to the 
consulates, each looking out for its special interests, often making 
things more difficult because they do not know the whole picture. 

Mr. Carnanan. To me, this 1s a very sincere, honest attempt to 
pull together the best possible information that can be had, and not 
just a little piece of information. It is to get the whole picture. And 
then there is the fact it is continuing. If we had to make a decision 
with relation to some problem on some isolated spot in the world, we 
need to know the complete story if possible—what the situation is, 
what it has been for a century, if possible, and we have to know that 
to make the correct decision. 

I think that we are inexperienced, and I think we make a lot of deci- 
sions on the spur of the moment and we do not know for sure whether 
this coordinates with what we have been doing or not, but we have to 
try things new. 

Mrs. Boiron. When I came back from Africa, as you know, I[ had 
the feeling very strongly that what we needed was a group of non- 
political people to go out to each country and study the situation and 
come back and give some idea of what would be the best way by which 
America could help i in the very sudden growth that has been made in 
Africa. I have not entirely given up on 1 that idea. 

Mr. Smiru. I am wondering whether or not the American officials 
in those areas are required to report on what conditions are. Do they 
not give a running account in formal reports to the Department ? 

Mrs. Bouton. Yes. 
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Mr. Smiru. I am just raising that question. 

Mrs. Bouron. You are asking me about the African situation ‘ 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mrs. Boiron. We have so few posts over there. 

Mr. Snirn. I see. 

Mrs. Boiron. And there are so many countries and there are so 
many problems. Should we put a consulate here, there, or there, 
or some place else? We have nobody over there who can tell us any- 
thing. We do not give our representatives enough travel money, so 
they cannot go, for instance, from Dakar through French Africa to get 
information for us. They get their information as best they can. 
They hitchhike with the agricultural people and they hitchhike 
often with the British and with the French because we do not make 
it possible for them to go on American money and with American 
prestige. Iam sure this is a penny-wise and pound-foolish method of 
procedure. 

Mr. Smiru. First, I want to congratulate the gentleman from Mis- 
souri for his interest in the objective that he seeks to accomplish here. 
I think it is high time that this committee give some thought and 
study of this idea of what we can do under conditions that have been 
occurring for the last 20 years; namely, an expansion of our foreign 
policy under changed world conditions. 

Now, I would just like to ask the gentleman a few questions. I take 
it that this is to be really a factiinding agency, or board ¢ 

Mr. CarnanaAn. That is true. 

Mr. Smiru. Is there any precedent in Government to support such a 
factiinding group as you suggest here 

Mr. Carnanan. | know of no precedent, only if we need some 
information in a certain pinpointed field we can create a board 
to get the information. I suppose that we will continue to do that. 
In my opinion, the creation of such a board is demanded by the im- 
portance of our relationships throughout the world, and then if we 
could create a special board to pick up a particular piece of infor- 
mation there should be some use made of it, and if it is in the field 
of foreign affairs I can think of no better chance to use it than to 
have it in the hands of a board of this type which is going to continue. 

Mr. Smirn. Well, you immediately set up another agency, do you 
not ¢ 

Mr. CarnaHan. You set up an agency; that is true. 

Mr. Smiru. Of course, I think many of us have come to look 
with some concern on these separate agencies. I am reluctant to en- 
dorse them myself. Obviously, as we look at the salary schedule 
here, as a starter you have a quarter of a million in salaries alone, 
and there is no telling what kind of a staff would be required. I think 
that you would be setting up a very formidable group. If you are 
going to find facts, people are going to have to scurry around the 
world getting the facts and it might come to be a very important op- 
eration. On the other hand, you could argue, well, let us spend a 
few million this way rather than the way we are doing it, on a hit-or- 
miss basis. ; 

Mr. Carnanan. I was going to say, Mr. Smith, perhaps as a starter 
the salaries of the members and the staff might be around $1 million 
a year. That would be giving three times as much for the staff as 
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for the members of the board itself. I am convinced that the work 
of the board would well pay its way in the savings that it could 
make by the studies it conducted. 

Mr. Smiru. Why could we not contract out a job like this?’ For 
instance, you might select Harvard or Princeton, or Wisconsin or 
Missouri U niversity and say, “Here is the job we would like to have 
you investigate and find some facts on.” After all, it is going to take 
technicians. 

Mr. Carnanan. That is right. 

Mr. Smiru. It is going to take people trained in special areas. 

Mrs. Boiron. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

I would be very reluctant. to having facts gathered by just. what 
we call technicians. I think the value of any board of this kind 
is its capacity to see more than just the technician’s angle of it. 
You can get a lot of facts about yaws iu Africa without having any 
concept of the whole picture of the health of Africa and the very 
things that should be done which would be done, not by technical 
staffs, but by the board. 

Mr. Smiru. If you have a factfinding board, I think that would 
be its responsibility and nothing else. If they are going to get into 
any other field, they are going to rmn smack-dab into State Department 
policy. 

Mrs. Borron. That is just what I think we do here in foreign 
policy. 

Mr. Carnanan. The idea I had in mind is that the assistance will 
be in the supplying of information. 

Mr. Smiru. I think the word “formulate” is perhaps not good. 

Mr. Carnanan. Assist in foreign relations, and the only assistance 
in formulating of policy I have in mind is supplying the information. 

As I tried to say to you, | am sure that this is not a finished product. 
If the idea should be considered there would be many, many suggested 
changes. 

I wanted to comment on your statement of contracting the work 

out. If we were to contract the work for a long period of time, 
we might accomplish the same thing, but what I am driving at is 
continuity so that we have the story, not what happened in the present 
administration, but what has happened over the years. And when 
we move along, I can conceive that such a board would become ex- 
ceedingly well informed on any point that needed to be considered 
in mi iking a decision. Continuity and carryover from one adminis- 
tration to another would be one of the functions of such a board as 
I see it. 

Mr. Smirn. Do you conceive then of the Board as having a func- 
tional objective? Certainly the policymaking responsibility is in 
the executive department. 

Mr. Carnanan. Yes. 

Mr. Sir. Now then, would this be purely a functional operation ? 

Mr. CarnauwAn. Functional in the assembling of facts. 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. And what the Board would do then 
would be to gather the facts and at a given period just simply lay 
them on the table of the Sec retary of State and say, “Well, here you 
are, Mr. Secretary, for what it is worth.” 

I expect the Secretar y could either accept that, merely acknowledge 
receipt of the information and then forget about it. 
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Mr. Carnanan. I had thought of the Board as being the source 
of information to which all of the departments of government would 
turn when they needed information. If 2 decision has to be made 
by the Secretary of State, or by the President, I can hardly conceive 
of him not saying to the Board, “What is the situation in this section 
of the world that we are called upon to make a decision about, and 
what are the facts?” And they would be supplied. It would be a 
source of information for all the departments of government on 
matters relating to foreign policy. 

Mr. Smiru. I could conceive it might be the source of considerable 
friction, assuming the presentation of certain facts. You might stir 
up a brew here that would be rather dangerous and controversial. 
In that connection, it strikes me that the question of getting a board 
purely on a nonpartisan basis, and forgetting about politics at all, is 
a difficult thing to do in this day and age. 

Mr. Carnanan. It is extremely difficult. 

Mr. SmitrH. And I sometimes think that we have overplayed the 
word “bipartisanship.” Bipartisanship has come to mean an agree- 
ment, and we find today that you and I might honestly differ on mat- 
ters of foreign policy. I think if we attempt to remove it from good 
wholesome arguments pro and con, we really lose a great deal. I 
think that it would be extremely difficult to get a board which you 
could really set up on a bipartisanship basis, and unless you were 
able to do that you would be in trouble. I have had a good deal of 
difficulty in trying to understand just what we are attempting to do in 
a bipartisanship way. The expression has been used, “Well, beyond 
the 3-mile limit everything is on a bipartisanship basis,” but I do not 
agree with that theory. My own thought is, if you want that kind of 
situation, then we must agree on domestic policies along the same 
lines as well. You cannot divorce one from the other. 

Now, the pending resolutions that we have which the foreign-aid bill 
has stirred up in the past 12 months, relate primarily to the uncer- 
tainty and the disappointment perhaps in our failure to reach the 
objectives we hoped we would be able to accomplish under foreign 
aid. Do you not think that is primarily the target that these resolu- 
tions are aimed at? 

Mr. Carnanan. Yes. If I might comment on your fear that the 
presence of such a board might create friction, there, of course, is 
always that possibility, but since the Board is set up for collecting 
information and to furnish information, that is about the end of its 
function, and if someone did not want to follow its submission of 
information, he would be perfectly free to not do so, 

I had thought of proposing the idea of a constitutional amendment 
and constituting this Board with authority. That promised a long, 
long, long road ‘Indeed, to do it that w ay. If we could find occasion = 
see we need such a board in an advisory capacity for a quarter of : 
century or so, or a century, then if the Board proved worth while 
there might be consideration of actually giving it power. I tried to 
envision the Board as a board of consecrated people who are not 
bipartisan, but who are nonpartisan, who would just coldly supply 
the facts in the case and then let the political figures make the de- 
cisions. The country will be given direction by political figures. My 
idea is to have the information available and leave it to policy ymakers 
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to make what use of it they want. I can see that if an administra- 
tion fails it will be held accountable, and if its failure was attributable 
to lack of following information that was supplied, that, of course, 
would establish the worthwhileness of such a board. But I am con- 
vinced that the elected President of the United States and his ap- 
pointed Secretary of State would still have the responsibility of 
decisions that it makes, but I do believe that it would be perfectly in 
line with the best interests of the country to provide them with con- 
tinuous information and with the best information that could be had. 
The cost would certainly be relatively small in comparison to the 
umount of money that we are called upon to expend. 

Mr. Smirn. For myself I would like to see some such board set up 
to advise the Congress. 

Mr. Carnanan. This Board really will advise the Congress as much 
as it advises the President. The only reason for setting it up as an 
executive board was that I do not know just what would be the status 
of a board appointed by the Congress. It would still be part of the 
executive branch of the Government; would it not? 

Mr. Smiru. Do we not have precedence for that in the Comptroller 
General's Office set up by the Congress which reports to the Congress 
and is responsible only to the Congress? I think there is a great weak- 
ness in our setup. I am flabbergasted, as you are, when the agencies 
come up as they did in the ICA program and expect us to understand 
what is in these volumes on the table. It is impossible. Some way 
or another we are missing the boat because we are not informed sufli- 
ciently to base sound judgments. If you had such an agency appointed 
by the Congress, the members appointed and responsible to report to 
us, I think it could be very helpful. 

Mr. Carnanan. My feeling, Mr. Smith, is that if such a board is 
created, the information it pulls together will be available for all who 
want and need it and it would be advisory to the Congress or advisory 
to the judicial branch or to the executive branch. 

Mr. Smiru. I am thinking in terms of trying to resolve the apparent 
conflict between the executive department and the Congress. I think 
as long as you have this type of bill you will find that the executive 
department will oppose it wholeheartedly. 

I think, on the other hand, if something could be worked out whereby 
the Congress could set up a factfinding board—I think we are entitled 
to more information than we are getting, or maybe we are getting 
too much and cannot assimilate it. 

Mr. Carnanan. I can see the Board would have value if it were set 
up by the Congress to advise the Congress because the advice would 
not be restricted to the Congress alone and the executive branch would 
have the benefit of the advice of the Board even though it were set up 
by the Congress. That might be the solution. 

“Mr. Surrn. It resolves the charge that we are interfering with the 
executive department, you see. We have no intention of doing that— 
I know you do not—and if it could be handled here in the Capitol, it 
wonld seem to me you might find a very ready response to the idea. 

Mr. Carnanan. Of course, if a new board were set up in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, it has to be set up by act of Congress 
or at least authority has to be given. 

Mr. Surrn. But once set up, it is no longer responsible to us but is 
responsible to the executive. 
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Mr. Carnanuan. I tried to say in the bill it must supply information 
to the executive branch and to the Congress. 

Mr. Burteson. Is that all? 

Mr. Smirx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Burreson. I want to compliment our colleague, Mr. Carnahan, 
on his devoted effort on this proposition and his sincere purpose in 
trying to find answers we feel we do not have at the present time. 

My questions would not particularly reflect my attitude on the pro- 
posal, but as our distinguished colleague will understand, this is an 
exploratory effort. I have some questions related particularly to 
the opinions of the State Department as reflected in a letter signed by 
Mr. Robert C. Hill, Assistant Secretary of State, addressed to the 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee, Hon. James Richards, 
dated April 2, 1956. I think it probably was developed to a consid- 
erable degree by questions propounded by Mrs. Bolton relating to the 
already existing authorities in advising the President on foreign 
policy. This paragraph seems to me to be s significant. 


These arrangements— 


referring to the reliability of the President upon the Secretary of 
State and other departments of the Government, including the Na- 
tional Security Council and the National Advisory Counc oe 

These arrangements have the advantage of relating the provision of advice to 
the President closely to the responsibility for carrying out policies and programs 
approved by the President and also assure that such advice is prepared by officials 
having direct knowledge of the governmental activity involved in the policies 
under consideration. Since the President is free at all times to receive the 
advice of these responsible subordinates and in addition may request advice 
from outside the executive branch of the Government, there would appear to be 
no advantage in requiring the President to receive the advice of a board which 
would not have any duties or responsibilities for the matters with which they 
deal except to give advice. 

Mr. Carnanan. My answer to that is that the President would not 
be required to follow the advice. 

Then, of course, the statement that the people in Government in the 
President’s administration who are close to the affairs having most 
information would not hold up because members of this Board could 
certainly be as well inforined as anybody could be informed. 

Mr. Burieson. Doubtless some would feel that this would be a sort 
of superimposed Department of State or superimposed body on the 
Department of State. in would not agree that that was so? 

Mr. CarNnauHan. No, I do not believe that would be so since the 
function of this Board is merely the pulling together of information 
and making the information av ailable at points where the information 
is needed and can be used. It is merely a study group. 

Mr. Burtrson. Mr. Carnahan, it was developed in previous ques- 
tions by Mr. Smith that the Government might “farm out” or contract 
this obligation to institutions, universities, or m: iybe such an or ganizi l- 
tion as the Brookings Institution. We all know in our experience in 
Congress in our relations with the executive department, we cannot 
always get the information even in an official capacity as a Member of 
Congress. Although you are not recommending the contractual end 
of it, to develop that point, how could an outside or independent 
citizen or agency or organization, delve into the intricacies of our 
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foreign activities and be able to come up with an official answer? You 
see what Imean? Imean inthe capacity of an individual. 

Mr. CarnaHan. | think what Mr. Smith had in mind was they 
would merely collect information and, of course, that is all this 
Board could do as constituted under this legislation. It could aetu- 
ally study a situation and collect information. The use of that infor- 
mation would be left entirely up to the executive branch or the Con- 
gress or to anybody who wanted to use it. I do feel that it would be 
valuable in supplying information to the public in general. 

Mr. Burueson. We have the National Security Council which is 
composed of officials of the President’s Cabinet and the subsecretaries 
and chiefs of staff who pull in all of the pertinent and highly perti- 
nent information of the Government. As Mr. Smith reminded us, 
1 do not think we can divorce national policy from domestic policy 
and we call it all national security. Here is the National Security 
Council, which are the closest individuals to the President of the 
United States. As I understand the operation of the National Secu- 
rity Council, they have before them the highest policy. Perhaps there 
are a lot of little things that are highly ‘important that they do not 
consider but as an end product they take the most impor ant issues 
and the most important problems, both domestic and foreign, and they 
pull them together, consider them, and advise the President. That is 
oversimplifica ation, I am sure, but is that about your understanding 
of it! 

Mr. Suirn. Yes. 

Mr. Be RLESON. How could you have any other body with a greater 
source of information coming from the lowest officials we have abroad 
or in this country, feeding ‘this highly important information into 
the National Security ( ‘ouncil, which in turn, as I understand it, pre- 
sents it rather succinctly prep: ared to the P resident, and on that basis 
policy and actions are based, 

What is your reaction ? 

Mr. Carnanan. The National Security Council, the very name of 
the Council itself implies that it perhaps deals with security measures 
and would be rather heavily weighted toward defense and military 
defense, and a board of the type that I propose in this legislation 
would not be a military board certainly. It would cover the entire 
field of information as affects our relationships with other countries 
throughout the world. I certainly would not want to minimize the 
work of the National Security Council and such board would not 
interfere with its work. However, it might supply very valuable 
information which ought to be in the files of the Foreign Affairs 
Advisory Board and should be available for use by the Congress. 

What do we as members of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives know of the information that the National 
Security Council may hold? 

Mrs. Bouton. It was this that Mr. Smith suggested. To have some 
such group for ourselves, for the Congress, I can see as a most useful 
thing. If they were permitted, they “could get the information. I 
think some of the members of this committee do get a great deal of 
information that the National Security Council has. I do not happen 
to be one of them. But I think it is here that we feel the desperate 
need of knowing more. 
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They come up with these great books, as Mr. Smith says, and we 
do not have the time to study them and do not have the absolute 
technique to study them intelligently. Whereas, if we had a group 
whose business it was to be aware of all this and explain it to us, would 
it not be a most valuable thing for us? I do not know how it could 
be worked out. 

Mr. Carnauan. Perhaps this legislation is slanted a little too 
strongly in the executive department. My notion is not that it sup- 
plies information just merely to the President and the Secretary 
of State, but equally it supplies information for the House of Repre- 
sentatives and for the Senate or any other group who must made a 
decision that needs the information and perhaps it could be located 
some place else in Government to better advantage. We certainly 
need somebody who will pull the information together and make it 
available to those who need it in the decisions they have to make. 

Mr. Burieson. If I may make this point to develop this thought : 
if I understand Mr. Carnahan’s statement at that point, he indicates 
a situation of neither fish nor fowl; that you would have some group 
here with a quasi-official position neither in the executive nor in the 
legislative. If they are in the legislative, they are going to be pretty 
much in the position of the legislative, and I would doubt that they 
would be able to get authentic information to be objective and to 
have the answers that we might require. 

On the other hand, if they are in the executive, there are always 
philosophies involved which are not factual in the sense of objective 
information on which to base a course of action. We may find our- 
selves exactly where we are now. Two groups under the executive 
might simply give us a double dose or they might give conflicting 
information. 

That same thing it seems to me might occur in connection with Mr. 
Carnahan’s comment relative to an incoming President and his in- 
coming Cabinet. The Democrats may criticize the policy of the 
Republicans in a campaign or vice versa and the President and his 
new Cabinet will say “We are going to change all that business,” 
assuming there is a new one. 

Mr. Carnanan. That idea that a new administration coming in 
will change everything—usually that is what they said they were 
going to do in the e: ampaign and it is all right for them to keep face 
and make a few little superficial changes, but when it comes to foreign 
policy, I still state there cannot be but one and we are going to have 
to make that one the best one we can have, and whether it is a 
Democratic or Republican President we are going to have to pursue 
that policy. 

I believe that a board of the type that I propose would enable us 
to pursue a set course and the new administration that comes in can 
bluster on the changes it wants to make and do as it likes, but still 
it has the information of what has been done for the last 50 or 100 
years in a certain. area and I am of the opinion that after they get 
the changes made they will be on the same course, especially if we 
have developed a course that is worthy to be pursued. That, to me, 
would be one of the great values of such a board. It would give the 
‘ampaigner a chance to campaign and to feel when he came into 
office there would be the information with which he has to make 
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decisions the day after his inauguration and he could feel more 
secure. 

I do not want to change the political complexion of the country. 
{ hope the two-party system continues until the end of time and that 
we continue to have nice, heated political campaigns and that folks 
come in with the idea of putting in certain principles that they feel 
should be administered in Government, but in foreign policy I do 
not believe every administration can completely change the direction 
of our foreign policy. If we do, it will not be long until we will 
not be in a position of making foreign policy decisions. 

Mr. Burueson. I accept the gentleman's reply as an excellent 
answer. 

Mr. Smrru. Foreign policy is not a static matter but is one where 
we might have certain problems in this administration and a new 
administration would come in and it would be entirely different. You 
have to allow for some flexibility. I am thinking of this kind of a 
setup to furnish the information and how much stronger we would 
be in helping to shape foreign policy if we were fortified with facts 
as we ought to have them. I do not think you would find an executive 
running away with the show, so-called, where it is just a matter of 
coming to Congress to get the money to operate the department. I 
think we could have a considerable influence upon his decisions or 
the decisions of the State Department. 

Today I find myself completely frustrated at times because I do 
not have the necessary information to support a particular point that 
I might raise. 

Mr. Carnanan. I would feel better about the stiuation if I knew 
there was a source I could somewhat depend upon for the answers to 
questions that might arise, but if questions arise and we do not know 
where to turn to get the answer, we do become frustrated indeed. 

Mr. Burieson. Mrs. Bolton, do you have further questions ? 

Mrs. Botton. I have just this: Is there no way by which this For- 
eign Affairs Committee of ours—we are a pretty continuing body—if 
we could have a different sense of our obligation to the country, a 
sense of having continuity, if we have one committee, no one does 
anything about it, but if we charge a certain group among ourselves 
to see to it that information was constantly being built, if we had a 
file of this information—which I have always regretted we did not 
have and every time I have tried to say anything about it, it has always 
been too much to do—it seems to me a great deal of our problem 
would disappear. 

Mr. Smith’s remark suggested to me that if the White House and 
State Department could feel that the Foreign Affairs Committee was a 
highly, not only intelligent but informed group of people, they would 
almost automatically turn here for much more advice and much more 
consultation than they now do. Some of us have had experience and 
rather unpleasant moments when we were told where to get off and 
told we did not know anything and therefore our judgment would not 
be good. I think most of us as individuals perhaps have had such 
experiences through the years. 

That would not happen if we were really informed. 

I am just wondering, Mr. Carnahan, if perhaps this is not the thing 
to do. If we, asa Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, could so 
organize ourselves that the changes on committee—they come in at 
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that end, and as we are apparently having to lose a man of Mr. 
Richards’ capacity and judgment and knowledge—if, instead of hav- 
ing a sense of “Oh, dear, what are we going to do—the chairman will 
be green,” if we knew there was a basis and a place for everybody to 
learn, it would be helpful. 

Mr. Burteson. The trouble is, I knew more when I came in at that 
end that I know now. 

Mrs. Botron. Ina way I do, too. 

Mr. Carnanan. Might I offer this as a suggestion. If we had such 
a board as I am proposing, regardless of where it was, we would then 
be or could be as well informed as anybody else in Government and 
we would not have to rely on what somebody wanted to tell us and 
certainly it would be a source of information for us. 

Mrs. Bouton. Are you taking into consideration the fact that, par- 
ticularly with foreign affairs, there are always things which even 30 
people must not know ¢ 

Mr. CarnaHAN. Yes. 

Mrs. Boiron. I never shall forget in the first war when Newton 
Baker got up in front of a perfectly foaming-mad defense committee 
and took the full responsibility of shipping the troops out before any- 
body knew about it, and said quietly and calmly, “There are certain 
things that only the President and I can know if this country is to be 
protected, and I shall continue to function under that rule.” It was a 
very exciting moment in the history of the defense of the country. 

Mr. CarnaHan. The number of things that must be carefully 
guarded secrets, I think, are relatively small, and I think they are 
much smaller than we are often told they are. I would not want in 
any way to interfere with information that must be kept secret, but 
certainly information that is available could be available to the Con- 
gress, as well as to anybody else, through a board of this type, and 
in that sense would certainly perform a very fine function. 

Mr. Smirn. This thing we are discussing here this morning, I think, 
involves a basic matter. As I see, if I have any criticism of our com- 
mittee, it is the fact that we become so bogged down in details that we 
lose absolute track of policy matters. This is a policy matter. I 
would like to see this thing kicked around before the whole com- 
mittee because it has some merit. Aside from the objections we raised 
here this morning, it may be that the Congress itself might want to con- 
sider the establishment of such a board. But in due consideration to 
you, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that you might refer the matter to 
the whole committee for further consideration and just make a field 
day out of it. I would like to spend a number of hours on it. 

Mr. Carnauan. I would be very happy to be put on the pan by the 
entire committee, because I believe, as Congressman Smith said, I be- 
lieve it is basic, I believe it is a field in which we are going to have 
to make some decisions, and we are going to have to probably establish 
some new procedures. 

As to the fact that the committee might become the source of supply- 
ing the information, we, too, are on the block every 2 years, and we are 
all involved politically, and I would feel much more secure if I knew 
I had back of me here when I came into Congress a source of informa- 
tion that I could at least get the facts as they exist. I will make up 
my own mind if those facts are supplied for me, but I would like to 
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know they are together somewhere so I can say, “What is this situa- 
tion?” 

Mr. Suirn. Even in that connection, does it not sometimes arise 
where there is a difference of opinion as to what the facts are / 

Mr. Carnanan. That is true; and if we have an objective group to 
collect information—— 

Mr. Burieson. The sentiment expressed by Mr. Smith and Mrs. 
Bolton to present this matter to the full committee seems justified, and 
Tagree. I think your presentation has been tremendously interesting, 
and it should be explored. I do not know what would be the chair- 
man’s attitude about considering it at a very early date, but I think 
we should prepare a report and. present it to the full committee for 
its consideration. 

If there is no objection, the letter to the chairman, Mr. Richards, 
from the Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Hill, will be made part of 
the record. 

Mr. Carnanan. Even though the report is not favorable I would 
want it as part of the record. 

(The letter is as follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 2, 1956. 
Hon. JAMES P. RICHARDS, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Ricwarps: Reference is made to your letter of January 27, 1956, 
requesting comments on H. R. 8788, a bill to provide for the establishment ‘of the 
Foreign Affairs Advisory Board. 

The proposed bill provides that it shall be the duty of the Board “to make a 
continuing study and evaluation of conditions in the United States and abroad 
which affect the foreign affairs of the United States, and to advise and consult 
with the President to assist him in formulating the foreign policy of the United 
States and in conducting the foreign affairs of the United States.” In addition 
to assisting the President in conducting the foreign affairs of the United States, 
the Foreign Affairs Advisory Board would also have the purpose of establishing 
“continuity of foreign policy” and of providing “a reliable source of information 
concerning the foreign affairs of the United States for officers of the Government 
and the publie at large.” 

After careful consideration, it is the view of the Department of State that the 
enactment of this bill would be highly undesirable. The establishment of a 
permanent, full-time Board for this purpose on the basis provided by the bill 
would duplicate existing facilities within the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment and might produce confusion in the conduct of foreign affairs as well as 
disrupting the arrangements through which the President directs the conduct of 
our foreign affairs. 

In studying and evaluating conditions in the United States and abroad which 
affect the foreign affairs of the United States the Board would really be under- 
taking to carry out on a small scale a considerable portion of the whole function 
of the Federal Government. The Hoover Commission in its report to the Con- 
gress on foreign affairs in February, 1945, said: “Decisions as to the conduct of 
foreign affairs today inevitably are decisions affecting our whole political, eco- 
nomic, and social life. The problem of organization for the conduct of foreign 
affairs, is, therefore, but a segment of the larger problem of organization for the 
conduct of national affairs. Hence, governmental organization for the conduct 
of foreign affairs cannot be treated as a separate mechanism but must be re- 
garded as an integral part of a larger mechanism.” This condition is concretely 
illustrated by the Commission’s conclusion that there were, in 1949, some 45 de- 
partments and agencies of the Government which take foreign affairs actions 
requiring coordination with the Department of State. These departments and 
agencies provide many forms of advice and assistance to the Department of State 
and to the President in the conduct of foreign affairs. 

The President relies primarily upon the Secretary of State to conduct the 
foreign relations of the United States and to provide to him advice based upon 
continuous State Department studies and evaluations of conditions abroad. In 
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addition, the President receives from other departments studies and evaluations 
of conditions in the United States affecting the foreign relations of the l nited 
States. On problems requiring the joint consideration of foreign and domestic 
conditions, the President receives advice from the heads of departments in the 
course of Cabinet deliberations. The National Security Council and the National 
Advisory Council are further examples of the type of interdepartmental machin- 
ery utilized by the President in making certain that our foreign policies receive 
the widest possible consideration within the Government. Also, extensive pro- 
visions are made throughout the executive branch for public advisory bodies com- 
posed of recognized experts and leading figures of business and commerce. The 
function of these advisory bodies is to conduct continuing studies and prepare 
evaluation of developments aifecting the foreign aspects of the national policy 
of the United States and to advise and consult with the President and with 
officials of our Government to assist them in carrying out their duties and 
responsibilities. 

These arrangements have the advantage of reluting the provision of advice 
to the President closely to the responsibility for carrying out policies and 
programs approved by the President and also assure that such advice is pre- 
pared by officials having direct knowledge of the governmental activity involved 
in the policies under consideration. Since the President is free at all times to 
receive the advice of these responsible subordinates and in addition may request 
advice from outside the executive branch of the Government, there would appear 
to be no advantage in requiring the President to receive the advice of a Board 
which would not have any duties or responsibilities for the matters with which 
they deal except to give advice. In demanding information from the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government, under the powers set forth in section 7, 
the Board would be substituting its own judgment for that of the President in 
deciding what advice should be made available to the President. This arrange- 
ment would be highly disruptive of orderly relations between the President and 
his subordinates. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau cf the Budget that there 
is no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert ©. Hct, 
Assistant Secretary. 
(For the Secretary of State.) 

Mr. Carnanan. I want to express appreciation to Mr. Smith and 
Mrs. Bolton for coming and listening tome. Your questions have been 
a challenge to me. And to you, Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate 
your calling the committee together and your contribution to the 
cliscussion. 

Mrs. Botron. What about the continuity possibilities of having a 
permanent Under Secretary of State as they do in England? 

Mr. Carnawan. That would be a possibility. It would be an 
approach to this same idea. Of course, the chairman of this Board I 
have in mind would sort of fit into such a category or even a permanent 
Assistant Secretary of State would be desirable. 

Mr. Burteson. You say a permanent Secretary of State? 

Mrs. Bouron. Under Secretary. 

Mr. Carnanan. It could be very desirable. Of course, we would 
get into much more political argument over that, I believe, than the 
chairman of such a board functioning in such capacity. 

Mr. Burreson. This is getting nearer to the constitutional question. 

Mrs. Bouron. At the same time I think that many things are in 
flux at the moment in the world and if we are going to really move 
along, we had better think about these things. 

I am very grateful to you. 

Mr. Burueson. If there is nothing further, the committee will stand 
adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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